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THE REFUGEE: 
A PROBLEM FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Patrick Murryy MaAuiIn 


I. Introduction 


In everyday speech, the word “refugee” means any person who has to 
leave his home because of a general catastrophe — natural or social. 
People whose dislocation was caused, in one way or another, by the second 
world war came to be called ‘displaced persons” or “DP’s.” The largest 
remaining group of such displaced persons is in China, where there are 
perhaps 25,000,000 people who are still living away from their former 
homes; but the problem which they present, though it is almost un- 
imaginably vast and tragic, comes within the jurisdiction of a single nation. 
The same is true of the second largest remaining group, the perhaps 
10,000,000 Soviet citizens who have not returned to their pre-war places 
of residence. The perhaps 8,000,000 Germans recently transferred from 
East Prussia, Silesia, the Sudetenland and other-areas into the four zones 
of diminished Germany and Austria pose an international problem; but 
it is being handled by the occupying authorities — jointly or separately. 
Apart from several hundred thousand persons of Chinese nationality 
driven by the war from their homes in non-Chinese portions of Southeast 
Asia and some tens of thousands of Indian nationality, similarly displaced, 
who do not raise vexing political questions, the persons with whom a 
general international organization for uprooted people must deal are 
almost exclusively the perhaps 2,000,000 European refugees — refugees 
in the narrower technical meaning of the term, bristling with political 
complications. 

These refugees are distinguished by the characteristics which through- 
out human history have represented a special — and specially difficult 
— problem. They are outside of their countries of nationality or former 
habitual residence because of fear for life or liberty on account of race, 
religion or political belief, and are not yet firmly re-established. Many of 
them were not refugees in the strict sense when they first left their coun- 
tries, having been removed therefrom by the Germans for forced labor 
or other purposes; these have entered the refugee category while abroad, 
having become unwilling to return home because changes there have ere- 
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ated in them the fear which is the central point in the definition just 
given. Comparatively few of the two million are at present ‘‘stateless”’ in 
law — formally deprived by their governments of their citizenship — but 
nearly all of them are so in fact; that is, they lack the so-called “legal and 
political protection,’ including consular and diplomatic representation, 
which is ordinarily available to a citizen of one country who is in another 
country: for a longer or shorter time, and which is often incalculably 
important to him. 

Refugees thus constitute a problem which is an international projection 
of certain domestic ‘“‘minority’’ problems, or — more accurately — cer- 
tain internal situations in which relatively weaker groups are persecuted 
by relatively stronger groups. That ig one reason why the refugee prob- 
lem is such a thorny one for organized international treatment; the gov- 
ernment of the country of origin almost always regards the refugee from 
its territory as disloyal and subversive in one degree or another, and con- 
siders any assistance which may be given to him as interference with its 
sovereign right to rule within its own boundaries. Even when the “right 
of asylum,” with or without further aid, is accorded in such a way as to 
minimize condemnation, an implication of criticism necessarily remains 
and is resented by the government of the country of origin. When the 
refugee population is large and derived mainly from powerful countries, 
when there are many serious differences and conflicts between the govern- 
ments of the countries of origin and the governments of the countries de- 
siring to extend help to the refugees, when both sets of governments are 
members of the world organization of nations — then conditions are ex- 
tremely conducive to bitter dispute over official international provision 
for what is frequently described as ‘‘a simple humanitarian purpose.” 

Another reason why the refugee problem is a troublesome one for or- 
ganized international treatment concerns the countries in which the refu- 
gees re-establish themselves, temporarily or permanently. Their gov- 
ernments — or governing authorities, in the case of the occupied areas, 
where the bulk of today’s refugees are located — may be eager enough to 
claim international support in shouldering the costly burdens of interim 
maintenance or final resettlement, but they are in many instances over- 
ridingly reluctant to expose themselves to external interference in their 
sovereign rights. For example, military governments in Germany resist 
having to share with any other agency the decision as to what food ra- 
tions and civil liberties the refugees should have in their zones, and Latin 
American governments resist having to share with any other agency the 
decision as to what labor contracts and naturalization opportunities the 
refugee immigrants should have in their countries. Indeed, no country 
of potential reception wants to surrender the smallest part of its control 
over even the initial decision to admit or exclude any applicant for im- 
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migration, and the fear that membership in an international refugee 
organization will be interpreted as a moral obligation to receive refugees 
as immigrants operates to make it suspect. Refugees, to the governments 
of the countries in which they wish to re-establish themselves, are not vic- 
tims of a social cataclysm in dire need of extraordinary humanitarian 
measures, but intended workers and citizens, to be tested as such by 
the independent judgment of their prospective new homelands. 

As if those reasons were not sufficient blight, there is a third — and uni- 
versally applicable — reason why organized international treatment of 
the refugee problem requires from its sponsors and administrators the 
patience of saints. It suffers from the inattention of almost everyone, and 
refugees thus become the stepchildren of domestic and foreign politics. 
Even the governments which are most concerned over the welfare of in- 
dividuals and the economic and social and political stability of Europe 
devote few of their resources of personnel and finance to refugee thought 
and action. Despite occasional prolonged periods of highly-publicized 
wrangling over general principles, they do not make up their minds on 
practical policies until the very last minute. The stubborn facts are that 
there are too many other problems of greater size and urgency, and that 
the refugee problem discourages attention because it is disproportionately 
tangled and expensive. Even in the United States — with its humanitarian 
tradition, and its rapidly developing sense of responsibility for world peace, 
with its pressure groups composed of people who are related to the refugee 
by bonds of family or race or religion or nationality or opinion, and its 
surplus of prosperity — even in the United States, the advocate of effec- 
tive international aid for the refugees must for the most part plead in vain, 
forced to glean only too little too late. © 

Hence, this article is deliberately entitled, not “The International 
Refugee Organization,” but ‘‘The Refugee: A Problem for International 
Organization.”’ Relatively little attention will be paid to structure, and 
much more to functional analysis. Of course, enthusiasts for the idea that 
international problems ought to be dealt with by international organiza- 
tions are regularly guilty of forgetting that the substance of international 
relations is transcendently more important than the form; but such a 
mistake is perhaps peculiarly glaring and peculiarly dangerous, in regard 
to refugees. Here, the problem is peculiarly the thing — before, during 
and (maybe!) after the organization. The problem not only dictates what 
the organization must try to accomplish, but also dictates (as suggested 
above) whether any international organization to deal with it can long 
endure — and, if so, what kind and under what limitations. At best, 
international organization is likely to be only one of several instru- 
ments which the problem will demand for “solution” — or piecemeal 
solutions. 
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ITI. Chief Groups 


Today’s refugee population is not only larger than it was after the first 
world war, or after the Nazis seized control of Germany in 1933; it is 
much more varied in country of origin and area of present location, in race 
and religion and political belief, and in occupation. Rudimentary appreci- 
ation of its extent and complexity may be served by listing the chief 
groups. 

Firstly, there are the groups which were in existence prior to Septem- 
ber 1939: 1) The so-called Nansen refugees, mostly emigres from Russia 
during or after the Revolution of 1917 and the subsequent civil war, 
but including also Armenians and Assyrians; approximately 300,000 of 
these should probably still be counted as refugees (never having become 
firmly re-established, or having become disestablished again as a result 
of the second world war), and they are located mostly in France, China, 
Iraq, Syria, and the three western zones of Germany and Austria. 2) The 
Germans and Austrians, chiefly Jews, exiled by Nazi oppression; approxi- 
mately 150,000 of these are still not firmly re-established, and are located 
principally in the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Shanghai. 3) The Spanish Republicans, who left Spain at the time of the 
Franco victory in early 1939; approximately 250,000 of these are still 
refugees, and are located mainly in France and North Africa. 

Secondly, there are the dissident “non-repatriables” remaining from 
the displaced persons of the 1939-45 war: 1) Poles — approximately 
550,000 including the civilians (of whom perhaps 50,000 are Jewish) in the 
three western zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy, the demobilized 
Polish Corps soldiers in the Unifed Kingdom, and the dependents of the 
latter scattered over East Africa and the Middle East. 2) Lithuanians, 
Latvians and Estonians — approximately 200,000, almost all of whom 
are in the three western zones of Germany and Austria and in Sweden. 
3) Ukrainians — approximately 50,000 concentrated in the three western 
zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy. 4) Yugoslavs — approxi- 
mately 50,000, also predominantly in the three western zones of Germany 
and Austria and in Italy. 

Thirdly, there are the persons who have left their homes since the ces- 
sation of hostilities: 1) Polish Jews — approximately 150,000, in over- 
whelming majority in the three western zones (particularly the American 

zones) of Germany and Austria and in Italy. 2) Anti-government Yugo- 
slavs and Albanians — approximately 150,000, to be found especially in 
the three western zones of Austria and Italy. Whether their numbers will 
increase, and whether they will be followed by other groups, will depend 
on those “internal situations in which relatively weaker groups are per- 
secuted by relatively stronger groups” which were described in the 
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introduction as the source of the refugee problem. Preventing the exist- 
ence or development of such situations is not a specific and separable task, 
but one involving all of the means by which social tensions are slackened. 
Very little can be done toward this end from outside a given country, 
but the most significant contribution is probably the promotion of wide- 
spread economic well-being; “‘minorities’’ tend to suffer least when there 
is “enough to go around.” 

Consider other manifestations of variety among those pre-war, war, 
and post-war groups: the Russian Nansen refugees are Eastern Orthodox 
in religious affiliation, ‘‘conservative”’ in political convictions and notably 
diverse in occupation — from erstwhile ambassadors without visible means 
of support to the proverbial taxi-cab drivers. The German and Austrian 
Jews represent many gradations of religious belief and non-belief, are 
“liberal”? and non-Zionist, and belong to the middle or upper-middle pro- 
fessional and commercial classes. The Spanish Republicans range from 
devout Catholics to militant atheists, incline toward ‘radical’ social 
philosophies, and are peasants or artisans. The non-Jewish Poles, the 
Ukrainians and the Yugoslavs are Roman Catholic or Eastern Orthodox, 
conservative, and peasants or artisans or members of the professional 
classes; so are the Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians — with some Prot- 
estants, and a host of independent farmers, added for good measure. The 
Polish Jews are strict religionists, Zionists and small traders. The Alba- 
nians are Moslems! 

Certainly, it can be argued with ampler justification than ever before 
that the refugee problem exists per se. The very multiplicity of groups 
should logically free the general question from the tumult and shouting 
for and against a particular group, and persuade the governments and 
peoples of the world that a comprehensive and impartial treatment is 
indispensable. Logic is not yet sure-fire in politics, but it may be that vari- 
ety will command enough interest to insure a genuine international or- 
ganization for a while. 


III, Assistance Required 


From one quarter or another, refugees as a whole need three types of 
assistance: 1) Care and maintenance — food, clothing, shelter, medical, 
educational, recreational and other welfare services; and employment 
(often with antecedent training or retraining) — in order that they may 
once again provide their own care and maintenance. At present, in the 
three western zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy, this basic assist- 
ance involves the necessity of administering large camps or other centers; 
and both for the sake of certain items in this basic assistance and for the 
sake of the re-establishment and protection to be mentioned below, there 
must be considerable detailed registration of the refugees’ backgrounds, 
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qualifications and prospects. 2) Re-establishment — repatriation to coun- 
tries of nationality or former habitual residence, absorption into countries 
of present location, or resettlement in still other countries, either as in- 
dividual workers in agriculture, industry, commerce and the professions, 
or as members of agricultural colonies. All such measures of re-establish- 
ment require negotiations (usually protracted) with the governments or 
governing authorities of the countries concerned, especially where re- 
settlement is involved; and, where either repatriation or resettlement is 
involved, procedure for handling all of the details of movement. 3) Legal 
and political protection in countries of present location and in countries 
of resettlement, until firm re-establishment is attained — as much as 
possible of that representation of rights and legitimate interests as would 
be afforded by the diplomatic and consular officials of the refugees’ coun- 
tries of nationality if they were not — in law or in fact — stateless. Out- 
standing among the rights and interests to be protected are those of em- 
ployment and rations and social benefits, the issuance of identity and 
travel documents, and the acquisition of settled-residence status and 
finally a new citizenship. 

Not all of the refugee groups require assistance under all of the headings 
or sub-headings mentioned above. For example, only a few of the Nansen 
refugees in France and China need help in matters of care and mainte- 
nance; and, although events since 1939 have caused many of them to desire 
to move elsewhere, they are still comparatively well settled where they are. 
Roughly the same is true of the Spanish Republicans, with the distinction 
that they look forward to returning home whenever a sufficiently favor- 
able change occurs in the government of Spain. However, even these two 
groups stand in need of international protection of their rights and legiti- 
mate interests; and it is generally true that all the other groups listed 
above are in need of some measure of assistance in matters of maintenance 
and re-establishment as well as protection. 

Throughout each of these three types of assistance, service is needed on 
two levels — painstaking case work with the individual refugee, and large- 
seale administration and negotiation. Refugees need ‘‘a ministry of all 
the talents,”’ drawn from all quarters. 


IV. Before the International Refugee Organization 


It was the Russian, French, British and American armies which reduced 
the war-displacement problem to manageable proportions — repatriating 
perhaps 10,000,000 persons from Germany and Austria between the 
spring and autumn of 1945; and it has been the American, British and 
French zonal authorities who have furnished the bulk of the material 
supplies necessary for the care and maintenance of the “non-repatriables”’ 
remaining in their regions. On a smaller scale, the British and American 
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Control Commission in Italy has had the same responsibility there since 
1943; and, in the Middle East and East Africa, the British Army bore a 
similar burden from 1942 to 1944. Imperfections in what has been accom- 
plished by these national military organizations could be detailed from 
now until Doomsday, especially by leisured observers far removed in 
time and space from the thick of things; but there is at least one inter- 
national civil servant who would like, on behalf of the displaced persons 
themselves and on behalf of those who work for them outside the military 
ranks, to register his profound and humble gratitude that so much was 
done so well and so promptly by men who were mightily preoccupied 
and who were naturally unacquainted with the problem which was 
‘dumped on them. True enough, they had advantages which no civilian or- 
ganization — national or international, public or private — possesses; but 
they are at any rate to be credited with making good use of those ad- 
vantages. The residual refugee problem is strikingly different from the 
one at which they labored, but its size is, because of them, far smaller 
than it might have been. 

The chief function of UNRRA! in relation to displaced persons has 
been to provide administrative, medical and welfare staffs for assembly 
centers in the three western zones of Germany and Austria, and in Italy 
and the Middle East. It has also provided some material supplies — in 
fairly large proportions in Austria and Italy. It has carried out its own 
repatriation program for Greek, Yugoslav and Polish displaced per- 
sons who were in the Middle East, and for Jewish refugees in Shanghai, 
and in Germany and Austria it has energetically cooperated with the 
authorities of the three western zones in encouraging and facilitating the 
repatriation which has occurred since the autumn of 1945, particularly 
by making two or three months’ food rations available for Polish re- 
patriates in the autumn of 1946 and the spring of 1947. Everyone outside 
of UNRRA looking in delights to demonstrate how much better a job it 
should have done than it has done, in relation to displaced persons as well 
as in other fields; but there is at least one outsider, with exceptional 
opportunities for looking in, who would like partly to atone for his malice 
by directing attention to two outstanding facts — which are instructive 
for the future of all international welfare organizations. UNRRA has 
not been a super-state, but only an instrumentality of governments, con- 
trolled by the policies of those governments — which have been busy 
about many things, some of them contravening the job UNRRA was the- 
oretically told to do. Moreover, it had to recruit its staff in an era of un- 
precedented manpower shortage. It is salutary for the people and press 
and parliaments of the world to set high and even higher standards for the 


1 For a summary of UNRRA’s work, see International Organization, I, p. 181-183, also this 
issue, p. 555. 
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performance of international officials, but common sense as well as 
charity should counsel them not to squander their mental and spiritual 
strength in upbraiding those who have failed to reach the mark. 

As for the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees,? its care and 
maintenance program has been limited to relatively small financial 
grants (channelled as a rule through voluntary organizations) in those 
areas and for those groups not covered by military and UNRRA pro- 
grams — chiefly Jewish and Spanish Republican refugees in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain and Portugal, and (in June 1947, with 
camp administration responsibility) dissident non-repatriables in Italy. 
The Committee has specialized in the other two types of assistance. Jt 
has provided financial and other aid toward the transportation of individ- 
uals and families from the above-mentioned countries, as well as from 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Middle East, and Shanghai, to countries 
of resettlement; and it has negotiated agreements with reception countries 
in Latin America and elsewhere for the immigration of larger numbers — 
maintaining staffs in the three western zones of Germany and Austria to 
aid in their selection, and chartering ships for their passage. It has carried 
on legal and political protection activities in all the areas mentioned, plus 
some others — notably in hammering out at two international confer- 
ences an agreement on an identity and travel document to supplement the 
old ‘“‘Nansen passport.’”’ In this connection it should be mentioned that 
the work of the High Commissioner for Refugees under the Protection of 
the League of Nations, in succession to the original work of Dr. Nansen, 
came to an end under League auspices on December 31, 1946,’ and was 
thereafter carried on by the Intergovernmental Committee.‘ With the 
exception of grants from a small Humanitarian Fund, and miscellaneous 
service in the coordination of voluntary aid and in the exploration of 
resettlement possibilities, the work of the High Commissioner was that 
of legal and political protection, mainly for Nansen and German and 
Austrian refugees. 

Civilian branches of individual governments have played a large part 
in assisting refugees. For example, the United States Government, through 
its War Refugee Board which functioned from early 1944 until late 1945, 
succeeded in arranging the rescue of several thousand Jews caught in the 


2 For a summary of the work of the Inter- 
governmental Committee, see International 
Organization, I, p. 144-5 and 382; also, this 
issue, p. 556. 

3 See International Organization, I, p. 
141-2, 

4The High Commissioner for Refugees 
under the Protection of the League of Nations 
from 1939 to 1946 was Sir Herbert Emerson, 
formerly Governor of the Punjab; and the 
Deputy High Commissioner was Dr. G. G. 


Kullmann, a Swiss jurist. They also served 
the Intergovernmental Committee, without 
remuneration, as Director and Senior Assist- 
ant Director respectively; and whatever suc- 
cess it had was due preponderantly to them. 
Sir Herbert is now retiring on account of age, 
but Dr. Kullmann is an important member 
of the secretariat of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. 
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then-occupied or satellite countries of Southeast Europe; the British Gov- 
ernment has assumed responsibility for maintenance and transportation 
to resettlement countries of the demobilized Polish Corps soldiers; and 
the British, French, Dutch, Swedish and Swiss Governments have given 
grants-in-aid to voluntary organizations working‘on boundaries. But it is 
the voluntary organizations themselves, notably the Jewish philanthropic 
agencies centering in the United States, which — together with the 
friends and relatives of the refugees, individually — have borne the burden 
of the heat of the day in assisting the maintenance and reestablishment 
of the pre-1939 refugee groups. 

That assistance must continue, and increase, if those groups and the 
now added war and post-war groups are to have even a bare chance for 
survival and a fresh start, and if the body of Europe is not to be poisoned 
indefinitely by its undigested exiles. With the best conceivable luck, the 
funds available to governmental and intergovernmental agencies will be 
severely restricted; and private philanthropy, notably among Roman 
Catholics in the United States, must enlarge greatly to fill the gap. 


V. The International Refugee Organization 


From January until December 1946, the United Nations, through the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the Special 
Committee on Displaced Persons and Refugees, were sporadically but 
strenuously engaged in framing the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization ® as a ‘‘non-permanent’’ specialized agency. The 
reader should at this juncture revert to the text of the constitution and 
read at least the Preamble, Articles 1-4 and 10 and Annex I. Space here is 
devoted to comments on two of the functional factors which have vitally 
affected the construction of the new organization — designed to take over 
from the military, UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee — 
and will vitally affect its operation. 

The first of those perennial factors is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Slavic countries of origin and the countries of Western Europe, 
the British Commonwealth and the United States, regarding the place of 
individual freedom in the scheme of things. What the Slavic countries of 
origin would really like is that all persons displaced during the war and 
afterwards — with the significant exception of the Polish Jews — should 
be repatriated; by force if necessary; this does not mean that those govern- 
ments wish to impose penalties of lesser or greater severity on all persons 
who have been unwilling to return, but it does mean that they are des- 
gerately short of manpower to repair the devastation of war, and that 
they heartily dislike having disaffected nationals beyond their frontiers. 


5 See International Organization, I, p. 137 ® See this issue, p. 577f. 
und 359. 
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The majority of governments having decided against them, in favor of the 
principle that bona fide refugees should have freedom of choice, what the 
Slavic governments would have liked as second choice is that international 
aid should be confined to the one purpose of repatriating those who freely 
choose to return. The majority of governments having once more decided 
against them in favor of providing international aid also for maintenance 
and resettlement and legal and political protection, the Slavic governments 
concentrated on insisting that certain classes of persons should be rigidly 
excluded from international aid and that eligibility and ineligibility 
should be defined in elaborate detail. For the sake of general United Na- 
tions harmony, and in the hope of insuring a broadly inclusive interna- 
tional refugee organization, its proponents agreed to many wordings which 
— whatever their logical merits — promise to plague the new organization 
with administratively impossible hair-splitting. 

None of the Slavic governments has as yet indicated its intention of 
joining the new organization, but they are not left without influence over 
its operations. Under Article 9 (1), of the constitution, ‘‘due regard shall 
be paid to the importance . . . of employing an adequate number of per- 
sons from the countries of origin of the displaced persons.’”’ Furthermore, 
under Article 10 (8), ‘‘the administrative budget of the Organization shall 
be submitted annually to the General Assembly of the United Nations for 
such review and recommendations as the General Assembly may deem 
appropriate. The agreement under which the Organization shall be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations . . . may provide 
. . . for the approval of the administrative budget by the General As- 
scmbly of the United Nations.’’ Finally, if one or more of the Slavic gov- 
ernments should join the International Refugee Organization, it would 
probably be elected to the Executive Committee and find ready at hand 
the provisions of Article 7, which give that Committee the power to 
participate importantly in detailed administration. 

The second of the perennially important factors is finance. In the pro- 
visional budget for the first financial year, there is $5,000,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses, $150,000,000 for operational expenses apart from large- 
scale resettlement (mostly for the care and maintenance in the three 
western zones of Germany and Austria), and $5,000,000 for large-scale 
resettlement expenses (for agricultural colonization) — contributions to the 
last item being voluntary, and not a contractual obligation incident ta 
membership. Though it is impossible to calculate just how much the 
military authorities have been spending on material supplies and on many 
sorts of ancillary services connected with displaced persons, it is unani- 
mously agreed by those competent to judge that the ordinary operational 
budget of $150,000,000 falls far short of the total annual expenditure or 
displaced persons by the army, UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Com. 
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mittee. The budgeted figure may well be the largest which could have been 
attained without wrecking the possibility of having an international refu- 
gee body with a membership of more than a few nations, but it neverthe- 
less presages a drastic reduction in the amount of assistance given to the 
persons who now become the concern of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. By inheritance from the Intergovernmental Committee, under the 
Final Act of the Paris Conference on Reparation in December 1945 and 
subsequent negotiations, the International Refugee Organization will have 
the disposal of funds allocated for the benefit of non-repatriable victims 
of Nazi persecution — these funds to be derived from the liquidation of 
German assets in neutral countries, non-monetary gold under the control 
of Allied Military Authorities, and certain assets formerly belonging to 
Nazi victims who have died without discoverable heirs. Though the 
amount and date of availability of funds from the latter two sources 
are impossible to gauge, it seems likely that the first source will yield 
about $25,000,000 in the near future; but these funds are almost all ear- 
marked for Jewish refugees, and are not included in the provisional budget 
of the International Refugee Organization, whose provision for such 
refugees is thus less than it would otherwise have had to be. 

Bad as the superficial facts of the provisional budget may be, they do not 
exhaust the tale of woe. Membership in the organization is unlikely to be 
large enough to provide more than 75-80% of that. budget during the 
first year of operation from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948; and the uncer- 
tainty of what Congress and other appropriating bodies will do in future 
years worries even those who are most sanguine regarding the speed of 
repatriation, absorption and resettlement. Apropos of resettlement, it 
should be noted that the constitutional requirement that expenditure 
on large-scale resettlement must depend on voluntary contributions 
means in effect that such agricultural colonization will be limited to what 
can be financed by funds which the American Government and American 
private organizations can be persuaded to invest in such enterprises. Of 
course, it may still be hoped that a number of additional countries will join 
the organization, but most of them are likely to be countries of potential 
reception — and there is a constitutional provision which will operate to 
prevent their adherence from swelling the cash resources of the organi- 
zation, namely that expenditures and investments which reception 
countries may make in settling refugees in their territories may be counted 
toward their contractual obligations. 

For a while, it seemed doubtful whether there would ever be an Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization to be worried about complicated eligibility 
slauses and straitened budgets; the constitution had been —— after all was 
said and done —- adopted by large majority in the General Assembly last 
December, but when the Preparatory Commission met in mid-February, 
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only eleven governments had signed. Now (July 15), however, there are 
twenty: the United States, the United Kingdom, and France; Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand; Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Iceland; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Panama; China, the Philippines and Liberia. Seven of them 
have ratified, or signed without reservation: the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Iceland, Guatemala and China. 
South Africa, Denmark and Sweden, Luxembourg, and Switzerland may 
be confidently expected to join in due course; perhaps Greece and Ireland, 
and quite a few more Latin-American countries. The Slavic countries 
will probably never join, for the reasons outlined in the introductory sec- 
tion of this article and earlier in this section, despite the fact that it 
might well be to their interest to have their disaffected nationals enabled to. 
leave the cockpit of Central Europe. India and Pakistan and the Middle 
Eastern countries also will probably never join, because of the Palestine 
issue, the financial burden, and general lack of interest. The Latin-Ameri- 
can countries which have not yet signed may delay a long time, or never 
join, for the reasons outlined in the introductory section of this article 
and because the voluntary character of contributions to large-scale re- 
settlement expenditure reduces the practical benefits which they expect 
from the international organization; they recognize that a skilled inter- 
national secretariat can aid them in selecting good immigrants, and in 
developing their countries economically, but they shrewdly reckon on ‘it 
eagerly offering them such services anyhow — without their being mem- 
bers. But seven of the Latin-American reception countries, three of the 
British Dominion reception countries, two Asiatic countries and one 
African country have already joined — for a variety of motives, one sus- 
pects, but not without some desire to support international organization 
in general. They lend that support to the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the countries of Northwest Europe — countries of asylum and 
military-occupation responsibility which would be left to deal with the 
problem by themselves if there were no international organization, coun- 
tries of liberty and internationalism and humanitarianism, countries of 
cosmopolitan population and of (at least relative) prosperity. In compari- 
son with what has ever before been done by a long-term international or- 
ganization, refugees of many groups will have a good deal more money 
spent on them by a respectable number of nations for quite a variety of 
services, and believers in international organization should take modest 
consolation in finding this still-far-from-perfect world capable of that much 
progress. 

Such progress will need repeated consolidation by executive action, and 
this has begun under the direction of the Preparatory Commission. At its 
first session in February, it appointed as executive secretary Mr. Arthur J. 
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Altmeyer, whom the United States government was willing to release for 
several months from his duties as head of the Social Security Board; and 
he has been at work with a small band of helpers, most of them loaned 
by UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee. At its second session 
in May, the Preparatory Commission — under the provisions of the In- 
terim Arrangement, and in anticipation of the requisite number of rati- 
fications and the requisite proportion of budget contributions — author- 
ized the executive secretary to commence actual operations on July 1, 
taking over the responsibilities of UNRRA and the Intergovernmental 
Committee, and some of the responsibilities of the military authorities. 
Eight nations have underwritten the necessary funds, as advantes on their 
prescribed contributions to the International Refugee Organization pro- 
visional first-year budget. Geneva has been chosen as temporary head- 
quarters, and UNRRA and Intergovernmental Committee personnel 
(already considerably reduced in number, and prospectively in many 
cases in salary) have been tentatively employed for three months as the 
bulk of the new staff. It may be hoped that, well before this article is pub- 
lished, the necessary additional ratifications and appropriations will have 
been forthcoming, and that the International Refugee Organization will 
have become a firm reality. Then its General Council will have to appoint 
a Director-General, who will probably be Mr. William Hallam Tuck, 
an American citizen of wide business and international relief and re- 
habilitation experience, and Mr. Altmeyer’s recent successor as head of the 
Preparatory Commission secretariat. 


VI. Reestablishment Prospects 


The criterion of success to be applied to the work of the International 
Refugee Organization — along with the work of individual governments, 
voluntary organizations, friends and relatives — is, of course, how quickly 
it can be brought to a conclusion. Care and maintenance and legal and 
political protection may be superlatively done, and still the record will be 
one of stark failure unless the refugees become firmly reestablished. What 
are the prospects for resettlement (overseas and in Western Europe), for 
absorption (in Western Europe and in Germany and Austria), and for 
repatriation to the countries of nationality or former habitual residence? 

Palestine is where the large majority of Polish Jews wish to go, but 
even if the long-postponed and now — perhaps — imminent political de- 
cision is such as to allow an increase in immigration, it is unlikely that even 
the widely-publicized figure of 100,000 will be attained short of three to 
five years. Certainly a subsequent larger influx of Polish or other East 
European immigration into Palestine would depend in practice on in- 
creased American loans or subsidies and on favorable environing develop- 
ments in Middle Eastern economic and political life. 
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The United States is the first choice for the large majority of all the 
other groups, besides the Spanish Republicans. Hearings are now pro- 
ceeding on a bill which would enable 100,000 displaced persons to enter the 
United States annually in the next four years, over and above the quotas; 
but from this distance (Switzerland) it seems unlikely that more than a 
tiny fraction of the proposed liberalization will be enacted into law if 
any at all. Our German and Austrian quotas have a combined annual total 
of approximately 27,000, and our Polish quota is about 6,000; so it is 
probable that a good many of the still-unsettled German and Austrian 
Jews will enter the United States rather rapidly, and that there will also be 
a steady small influx of Poles, non-Jewish and Jewish. But the quotas 
applicable to Nansen, Baltic, Ukrainian and Yugoslav refugees are 
infinitesimal. 

In Latin America, the Intergovernmental Committee has bequeathed 
to the International Refugee Organization agreements with Brazil, Ven- 
ezuela, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia; and one with Bolivia is in 
prospect. Two ship-loads of refugee-emigrants from Germany and Austria 
have already (July 1) left for Brazil, and one for Venezuela; and it seems 
probable that the former country will have received a total of at least 5,000 
by the end of the year, and the latter from 10,000 to 15,000 — with prob- 
ably more to come later in both cases. Chile and Peru are each aiming to 
take about 5,000 families over the course of the next two or three years, 
Ecuador and Colombia and Bolivia several hundred. Argentina, after a 
visit by an exploratory mission of the Intergovernmental Committee, has 
sent a survey party to Europe, and will probably agree to admit a consider- 
able number of Yugoslavs and Poles, especially from Italy. Uruguay is still 
considering the suggestions made by the Intergovernmental Committee; 
and the practical prospects in Paraguay — which in principle has a most 
intense desire for immigrants — depend on an adjustment of the current 
civil war, and on the availability of outside financial, technical and manage- 
rial aid in large-scale colonization (perhaps from the International Basic 
Economy Corporation, headed by Nelson Rockefeller). Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indian countries remain to be investigated, but it is 
unlikely — fora variety of reasons — that they will provide great opportu- 
nity for resettlement in the predictable future. Generally speaking, the 
Latin American countries prefer Italians, Spaniards and Portuguese as 
immigrants; but it may be hoped that upward of 100,000 Poles, Balts, 
Ukrainians and Yugoslavs will find new homes in this part of the world 
during the next two or three years. 

Though the British Dominions have gone farthest in developing popu- 
lar consciousness of the need for immigration for economic and defense 
purposes, they wish to secure as much as possible from the mother 
country and from other countries of Northwest Europe. However, Can- 
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ada is already taking 2,000 demobilized Polish Corps soldiers, 6,000 
relatives of Canadian citizens, and 5,000 textile workers, sugar beet farm- 
ers and lumbermen from among the displaced persons. Australia and New 
Zealand are also admitting Polish Corps soldiers and relatives of persons 
resident in their countries, and South Africa has established selection 
boards in London, The Hague and Rome. All in all, the four dominions 
may be expected to receive in the neighborhood of 50,000 refugees during 
the next two or three years — mainly Poles, Balts, Ukrainians, and Ger- 
man and Austrian Jews. 

Other overseas areas — for example, Alaska and the colonial territories 
in Africa — hold out little substantial hope; in some Europeans would 
find the climate intolerable, in others the governing class is small and 
refuses to be inundated by additional population which — though non- 
native — would dilute the dominant strain, and in almost all the cost of 
resettlement would be prohibitive. For all overseas resettlement, there is 
at present, and there may be well into the future, a great shortage of 
passenger shipping. And the social climate is very different from what 
it was in the days of astronomical totals of immigrants pouring into the 
“new” countries of the world in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The advance of industrialization, even where it is far from com- 
plete, has produced vested interests among workers already established 
in those countries, and a pervasive community fear of unemployment. 
National societies think of their racial, religious and political pattern as 
fixed,’ and dread the importation of Europe’s feuds. (Unofficial anti- 
Semitism is rising almost everywhere.) Hence, though reception countries 
are beginning to realize that the refugees are not typically a mass of 
miserable and demoralized human beings, but a reservoir of sturdy and 
independent-minded workers of many crafts, the emphasis is sure to be 
kept on careful individual selection by the reception countries’ own repre- 
sentatives. On the other hand, the refugees’ own standards as to what life 
should be for them — and quickly — in the new country have noticeably 
risen since the legendary pioneering decades; and certainly no interna- 
tional body could in 1947 risk the oppobrium which would follow sending 
even its most forlorn clients into conditions which the Irish immigrants 
fleeing the potato famine and political oppression of 1847 would have 
regarded as somewhere near Paradise. (Perhaps the International Labor 
Organization’s fledgling Committee on Permanent Migration and Settle- 
ment may encourage the resumption of large-scale movement without 
the threat of overmuch disequilibrium.) 

For these reasons, and because the countries of Northwestern Europe 
are experiencing at least a temporary post-war manpower deficit, the focus 
of attention has shifted to them. The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
are arranging either to retain the refugees now within their borders, or to 
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welcome moderately large additions, or both — particularly Balts and 
German and Austrian Jews, among them several hundred orphans; even 
Switzerland, which has done yeoman service for refugees of many sorts 
for many years but which has always insisted that they must all eventually 
leave, is showing signs of being willing to keep a chosen few of those now 
there — chiefly German and Austrian Jews. Belgium has agreed to take 
some 35,000 families from the American and British zones of Germany 
and Austria — especially Baltic and Polish miners. France could absorb 
permanently several hundred thousand mining, construction and me- 
chanical workers, if it were not for its Communist-controlled labor 
federation, which for a while seemed likely to bring about the ironical situa- 
tion that the only beneficiaries of France’s need for immigration would 
be the erstwhile enemy Italians and Germans; but it now seems quite pos- 
sible that some 50,000 Poles and Yugoslavs will be admitted into metro- 
politan France during the next year or so, and that about 10,000 Nansen 
and other refugees from the French occupation zones will go to Tunis and 
Morocco. Across the channel from France, the United Kingdom has begun 
to take Balts and Poles at the rate of 15,000 a month, and plans to pursue 
this policy indefinitely. 

All in all, the picture for the next three to five years seems to be this: 
The Nansen and Spanish Republican refugees will largely remain where 
they are in a quasi-settled state. The German and Austrian Jews will be 
absorbed where they are, or will be resettled in the United States or Brit- 
ish Dominions. About half of the million non-Jewish Poles, Balts, Ukrain- 
ians and Yugoslavs now in Germany, Austria and Italy, will be at least 
temporarily resettled in Northwest Europe or permanently resettled in 
Latin-America or the British Dominions. Something over a third of the 
Polish Jews will be resettled in Palestine. 

That would leave a hard core of “the hard core” in Germany and Aus- 
tria as the chief residual problem. Some of those now there will doubtless 
stay, but the low level of prosperity and the mutual distrust between them 
and the local population would cause such distress and probably crime 
that the occupying forces would be disinclined to acquiesce in a large 
number remaining permanently. Moreover, partly because their resettle- 
ment hopes will have been disappointed and their future in Germany will 
look so bleak, and partly because they will receive reasonably good reports 
from home, a good many of the Poles who would otherwise form a part 
of the hardest core will from now on follow the footsteps of those already 
repatriated; and the guess may be hazarded that, even though they have 
stayed away so long, most of them will be quite unmolested. The Balts, 
Ukranians and Yugoslavs will probably have a different story; they will 
stay in Germany and Austria except as they gradually find opportunities 
elsewhere. The large remnant of incredibly suffering Polish Jewry which 
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will be in Germany and Austria in 1950 (perhaps augmented meanwhile 
by further “‘infiltration’’) will represent the quintessence of the tragedy 
of all refugees — frightened of going home, despising and hating as well 
as being despised and hated in their ‘temporary location,” barred from 
other lands. They may also constitute one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of the occupying authorities, particularly in the American zones 
where they tend to concentrate. There is no single ‘‘solution,”’ therefore, 
but a number of piecemeal solutions; with good luck and good manage- 
ment, there may be considerable progress (and considerable reduction of 
maintenance cost) in three to five years, but with much personal misery 
social instability left over. 


